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In 1669 La Salle, after numerous short
trips and conferences with the Indians, be-
came interested in exploration and was
granted authority by the Comte de Fron-
tenac, governor of New France, to make an
extensive tour of the unknown regions to
the west. To obtain the necessary funds
La Salle sold his seigniory and, with four
canoes- and 14 white men, set out, accom-
panied by another expedition under Dol-
lier de Casson, which was organized at the
seminary for the conversion of the Indians
of the upper lakes, and which included two
Sulpician priests.

In all seven canoes and 24 men made up
the party which started up the St. Law-
rence River July 6, 1669. Their course lay
through Lake Ontario, at the west end of
which between the Grand River and the
head of Burlington Bay they encountered
Joliet from whom they obtained a map of the
northern lakes and of his general explora-
tion in the western field. On the basis of
Joliet's statement as to the lack of religion
prevailing among the Indians of the north
de Casson proceeded in that direction to es-
tablish missions, while his account of the
vast rivers led La Salle to turn to the south
and west. Accordingly La Salle devoted
the next two years independently to ex-
ploration of which but vague and unau-
thentic records remain, as his maps and
records have not been available since 1756.
In the main, however, it is known that he
turned to the south of Lake Erie and de-
scended a branch of the Ohio, reaching that
river and following it at least to the Louis-
ville Rapids, and possibly to its junction
with the Mississippi. Here he was de-
serted by his men and forced to return
alone to Lake Erie.

A second expedition organized by the
explorer went up the Detroit River to
Lake Huron, whence it passed into Lake
Michigan and crossed the Ohio Portage to
the Illinois River. But scant record is
available of this expedition and it may
have been that on this trip La Salle reached
the Mississippi. Had he done this he would
have anticipated both Marquette and Joliet,
but there is no positive evidence to that
effect, and the matter of the actual dis-
covery has always remained unsettled.

La Salle, however, had seen enough of
the West to arouse his visions of empire
and to recognize as well its possibilities of
wealth in the way of fur and other re-
sources, so he returned to Montreal before
1673 to lay before the Comte de Frontenac
his plan of following the Mississippi to its
mouth and developing the entire region
so far as possible. The governor had
recommended La Salle for a patent of
nobility and a tract of adjacent land near
Fort Frontenac (now Kingston) on Lake
Ontario, where July 18, 1673, he was
placed in command of the post that had been
established.

This was indeed a particularly valuable
location as regards trading with the Indians,
and had traffic been the explorer's sole
object he should have been fully satisfied.
However, his thoughts were on the West
and he was able to arouse the interest of
Frontenac in his various projects so that
with the governor's approval La Salle went
to France in 1674 to submit to the court
petitions for substantial aid and patents
for lands that might be discovered.
He was granted conditional assistance
towards carrying out his explorations and
development and returned to Canada for
a second time in 1677. He brought
with him 30 men and complete equip-
ment, secured almost entirely by his own
efforts, but most important royal letters
patent, granting him the right to pursue
further explorations at his own cost on
condition that they should be completed
within five years. These grants included
the right to build forts, the monopoly of
trade in buffalo skins, as well as seigniory
over such lands as he might discover.

On his return to Canada La Salle was ac-
companied by the Chevalier Tonty, who was
a loyal friend and an able lieutenant to him
in his subsequent expeditions, while awaiting
him at Quebec was a Belgian friar, the Fran-
ciscan Louis Hennepin, who became quite
as famous as an explorer as a missionary.
La Salle's new powers and privileges aroused
jealousy on the part of other traders and
settlers in Canada, but he proceeded with
the organization of the expedition which
in November, 1678, sailed from Fort
Frontenac on Lake Ontario*